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Certain 

Cucumbers 

Ernest  william  carlo  pembigular 


“Nothing  is  certain,”  lamented  a  little  pretty  boy.  So,  he  shoved  a 
cucumber  up  his  nose.  The  boy  was  now  certain  he  had  a  cu¬ 
cumber  shoved  up  his  nose.  Before  long,  Humankind  saw  the 
wisdom  in  the  boy’s  decision,  and  most  of  them  shoved  cucum¬ 
bers  up  their  noses.  Immense  pleasure  was  derived  from  remark¬ 
ing,  “I  am  certain  I  have  a  cucumber  up  my  nose.” 

“But  what,”  asked  a  little  pretty  girl,  “is  a  cucumber?” 

The  quesdon  was  perplexing.  What  was  a  cucumber?  Nobody 
could  answer  the  quesdons,  not  really,  not  even  the  little  boy,  and 
so  people  began  to  feel  a  little  uncertain  about  their  certain  asser¬ 
tion.  Everyone  was  relieved  when  the  boy  rephrased  the  claim  to 
swallow  the  refutation.  He  asserted,  “I  am  certain  I  have  some¬ 
thing  up  my  nose.” 

This  felt  about  right,  so  people  started  to  repeat  it. 

“But  what,”  asked  the  same  girl,  “is  a  nose?” 
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This  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  their  new  belief  was  just  as  per¬ 
plexing  as  the  inquiry  into  their  last  belief  and  even  more  picky. 
She  continued,  “And  now  does  a  nose  feel?” 

The  little  boy  sweated  to  a  solution.  In  order  for  Humankind  to 
be  certain  that  what  they  were  certain  of  was  certain,  they  needed 
to  change  their  assertion  once  again.  The  pretty  boy  claimed,  “I 
am  certain  that  I  something  something  up  my  something.” 

This  somethinged  about  right,  so  people  started  to  repeat  it. 

The  little  girl,  who  was  by  this  point  tremendously  unpopular,  in¬ 
troduced  the  idea  of  a  possible  total  lack  of  any  certain  assertion 
by  asking,  “But  what  is  something?” 

The  little  pretty  girl  was  arrested  by  the  powers  that  be  -  to  great 
applause  —  and  silenced  in  the  first  sacrifice  of  a  knowing  society. 
Humankind  went  back  to  saying,  “I  am  certain  I  have  a  cucumber 
up  my  nose.” 
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Nomena: 

The  Unknown  Something 

BRENT  MADISON 


“This  domain  is  an  island,  enclosed  by  nature  itself  within 
unalterable  limits.  It  is  the  land  of  truth  —  enchanting 
name!  —  Surrounded  by  a  wide  and  stormy  ocean,  the  native 
home  of  illusion. . (B29  ) 

This  paper  will  explore  the  phenomena/noumena  distinction  as 
found  in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  and  examine  its  place  in  Im¬ 
manuel  Kant’s  critical  project.  Before  it  is  possible  to  do  so, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  outline  the  way  his  project  unfolded  in 
detail. 

Kant  begins  with  the  desire  of  bringing  peace  to  the 
“battiefield  of  metaphysics”.  The  batdefield,  as  Kant  calls  it,  is 
the  product  of  “the  nature  of  reason  itself’  (Avii).  The  science  of 
reason  differs  from  logic  in  that  while  logic  is  purely  formal,  i.e., 
regulates  the  rules  of  thought  only;  reason  deals  with  content, 
thus  evaluating  the  content’s  truth  claims.  As  well,  reason  seeks 
justification  for  the  truth  claims  it  encounters.  Reason  always 
asks  a  further  “why?”  to  progressively  more  remote  and  abstract 
levels  to  the  point  that  the  inquiry  no  longer  refers  to  the  experi¬ 
enced  world  (Aviii).  This  regressive  questioning  leads  the  human 
mind  to  ask  metaphysical  questions.  For  example,  the  human 
mind  accepts  as  an  a  priori  ‘category’,  that  is,  as  a  fundamental 
concept  or  form  of  the  understanding,  that  effects  have  causes. 
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It  is  only  natural  to  follow  this  causal  link  to  try  to  identify  a  first 
cause,  such  as  a  cosmological  proof  for  the  existence  of  God. 
The  mind’s  natural  curiosity  seeks  the  unconditioned  as  the 
source  of  all  else  that  is  conditioned  by  it,  whether  it  can  succeed 
or  not  (B296). 

The  battlefield  is  the  endless  disagreement  about  funda¬ 
mental  metaphysical  questions.  The  battlefield  occurs  when  the 
human  mind  dogmatically  assumes  that  it  can  answer  any  ques¬ 
tion  it  raises,  including  the  metaphysical  (Aviii).  Kant  sees  his 
primary  task  to  be  a  close  self-reflexive  study  of  reason  in  order 
to  determine  its  boundaries  and  scope.  Only  then  is  it  possible  to 
see  to  what  extent,  if  at  all,  knowledge  of  the  metaphysical  is  pos¬ 
sible.  Kant  will  come  to  show  that  the  mind  raises  questions  that 
it  can  never  answer,  but  yet,  still  cannot  ignore,  i.e.,  the  under¬ 
standing  is  “engaging  him  in  enterprises  which  he  can  never 
abandon  and  yet  is  unable  to  carry  to  completion”  (B295).  It  is 
important  that  Kant  draw  a  tight  circle  with  rigid  lines  around 
what  can  be  known.  Kant  will  use  a  limiting  concept  to  create  a 
“domain  [that]  is  an  island,  enclosed  by  nature  itself  within  unal¬ 
terable  limits”  (B295).  For  otherwise: 

If  the  understanding  in  its  empirical  employment  can¬ 
not  distinguish  whether  certain  questions  lie  within  its 
possessions,  but  must  be  prepared  for  many  a  humili¬ 
ating  disillusionment,  whenever,  as  must  unavoidably 
and  constantly  happen,  it  oversteps  the  limits  of  its 
own  domain,  and  loses  itself  in  opinions  that  are  base¬ 
less  and  misleading  (B297), 

Without  firm  boundaries,  the  understanding  will  find  error  and 
undermine  the  foundations  of  its  knowledge.  The  way  this  dis¬ 
tinction  is  drawn  is  by  developing  the  theoretical  division  of  phe¬ 
nomena  or  the  “world  of  appearances”  as  it  appears  to  the 
senses,  from  the  noumena  or  the  “world  of  understanding”,  as  it 
is,  in  itself  (B311). 

If  the  faculty  of  the  understanding  can  employ  its  princi¬ 
ples  beyond  sense  experience,  then  the  understanding  can  have 
knowledge  of  things  in  general  and  in  themselves.  If,  however, 
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the  understanding  can  only  employ  its  principles  empirically,  then 
the  understanding  will  only  have  knowledge  of  the  way  the  object 
presents  itself  through  the  senses;  i.e.,  the  understanding  will  be 
limited  to  knowledge  of  appearances  (B298).  Kant  wants  to 
demonstrate  that  the  understanding  can  only  be  applied  empiri¬ 
cally  and,  accordingly,  can  only  know  things  conditionally  and 
never  as  they  are  in  themselves. 

Kant  posits  that  all  knowledge  begins  in  experience.  Be¬ 
fore  the  spontaneous  unifying  and  inference-making  of  reason 
can  function,  it  must  be  provided  concepts  from  the  faculty  of 
the  understanding.  The  understanding  forms  concepts  with  the 
aid  of  schema  by  linking  and  categorizing  sensible  intuitions.  The 
rules  of  the  understanding  that  guide  and  facilitate  this  process, 
however,  are  merely  formal.  The  content  of  the  understanding 
must  be  provided  by  intuitions  of  objects  of  possible  sense  ex¬ 
perience. 

It  is  because  of  the  structure  of  this  system  of  cognition 
that  the  understanding  can  employ  the  categories  only  empiri¬ 
cally.  This  is  so  because  concepts  in  the  understanding  first  need 
the  logical  form  of  the  concept  and  then  an  object  to  which  to 
apply  it  (B299).  Otherwise,  without  an  object  intuited  from  ex¬ 
perience,  the  concept  is  purely  formal  and  refers  to  nothing  and  is 
thus  meaningless.  An  object  can  only  be  given  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  and  subsumed  under  a  concept  through  an  intuition  of  ex¬ 
perience.  Kant  points  out  that  even  a  priori  concepts  like  mathe¬ 
matics  at  least  relate  to  experience,  i.e.,  concepts  of  mathematics 
need  to  be  “made  sensible”  to  have  meaning  (Ibid).  For  instance, 
the  a  priori  concept  of  a  triangle  relates  to  experience  and  thus  is 
given  meaning  in  that  it  can  be  sensibly  constructed  in  space  and 
time.  In  summary,  all  valid  concepts  need  to  relate  through  the 
categories  to  objects  of  possible  experience  (B300).  That  is,  the 
understanding  can  only  grasp  what  the  faculty  of  the  sensibility 
presents  (B303).  The  understanding  has  no  direct  connection 
with  objects  since  the  understanding  can  only  achieve  a  priori  the 
form  of  the  experience. 

The  alternative  to  empirical  employment  of  the  categories 
would  be  transcendental,  (here  meaning  transcendent)  employ- 
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ment.  It  should  be  obvious  that  transcendental  employment  is 
impossible  because  there  is  no  reference  to  an  object  of  possible 
experience.  The  categories  have  transcendental  meaning  in  that 
they  are  a  priori ,  but  their  application  is  strictly  empirical  (B305-6). 
To  employ  the  categories  transcendentally  would  require  a  kind 
of  intellectual  intuition  that  would  allow  one  to  have  knowledge 
of  the  object  in  the  understanding,  without  sense  intuition.  While 
this  is  theoretically  possible,  it  presupposes  a  kind  a  cognitive  fac¬ 
ulty  that  human  beings  simply  do  not  possess  (B307).  One  can 
understand  phenomena  as  the  appearance  of  an  object  that  can 
be  detected  by  the  senses.  Only  a  negative  definition  of  noumena 
is  possible,  i.e.,  “not  an  object  of  our  sensible  intuitions”  (B307). 
To  use  the  term  noumena  in  a  positive  sense  would  require  intel¬ 
lectual  understanding.  In  other  words,  non-sensible  intuition 
would  allow  for  knowledge  of  a  thing  in  itself  without  first  pass¬ 
ing  (and  thereby  being  conditioned)  through  the  senses  (Ibid). 

The  human  mind  so  often  errs  by  overstepping  the 
boundaries  of  what  can  be  known.  The  mind  assumes  that  since 
the  categories  of  the  understanding  are  a  priori ,  the  mind  wrongly 
assumes  that  it  can  apply  them  transcendentally  to  any  object, 
even  those  that  are  beyond  experience.  Kant  shows  that  the  cate¬ 
gories  are  purely  formal  and  all  content  must  arise  from  sensible 
intuitions.  Since  the  mind  cannot  access  objects  directly  through 
something  like  intellectual  understanding,  the  mind  is  limited  to 
the  appearances  of  the  objects  as  perceived  by  the  senses.  Thus, 
the  mind  is  limited  to  understanding  phenomena  and  can  never 
come  to  understand  noumena,  or  things  in  themselves. 

Noumena 

The  term  noumena  is  very  elusive  since  it  is  only  thought  to  be 
possible,  but  can  never  be  known  assertorically.  Kant  calls  it  a 
“problematic  concept”  because  it  has  no  formal  features,  but  it 
also  has  no  real  content  since  it  has  no  direct  reference  to  the  em¬ 
pirical  (B310).  Also,  it  is  not  contradictory  to  think  of  the 
noumena;  its  existence  is  a  matter  of  fact  and  thus  is  not  logically 
impossible,  but  still,  nothing  can  be  positively  said  about  it.  Ob¬ 
viously,  a  valid  concept  needs  more  than  non-contradiction  to 
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have  content  and  meaning;  meaning  refers  to  content,  which  is 
not  a  matter  of  formal  logic.  A  meaningful  concept  must  refer  to 
an  object  of  possible  experience.  The  noumena  clearly  does  not 
refer  to  an  object  of  experience.  It  is  important  to  always  keep  in 
mind  that  Kant  is  not  arguing  that  the  noumena  actually  exists, 
only  that  it  might,  and  the  possibility  is  not  barred  by  logic. 

Instead,  the  noumena  functions  to  limit  other  concepts, 
namely  the  phenomenal.  Nothing  can  be  said  about  the 
noumenal  except  that  it  is  not  something  that  can  be  sensibly  in¬ 
tuited.  One  can  think  of  Kant’s  metaphor  that  the  phenomenal  is 
the  island  of  secure  knowledge,  and  it  is  surrounded  sharply  on  all 
sides  by  the  noumenal.  The  phenomena/ noumena  distinction  is 
a  boundary  that  divides  what  can  be  known,  from  what  can  never 
be  known. 

The  reader  might  object  to  Kant’s  phenomena/ noumena 
distinction  claiming  that  the  distinction  is  a  faulty  one  —  that  the 
noumena  is  an  invalid  concept  by  Kant’s  own  definition.  One 
might  argue  that  the  noumena  concept  is  not  valid  even  for  the 
sake  of  argument  because  it  does  not  refer  to  an  object  of  possi¬ 
ble  experience.  It  is  therefore  empty  and  meaningless  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  cannot  exist.  First  and  most  obviously,  the  noumena  is 
a  concept  that  cannot  be  known.  It  is  true  that  the  noumena  is 
not  a  really  a  'concept’  either  in  the  strictest  sense  since  it  is  more 
than  formal  and  it  exists  in  the  understanding,  but  did  not  first 
stem  from  sense  experience.  Since  there  is  no  intuition  of  sense 
experience  to  which  the  noumena  can  be  applied,  it  seems  mean¬ 
ingless  to  speak  of  an  empty  concept,  i.e.,  a  concept  not  legiti¬ 
mated  by  a  sense  intuition.  If  there  is  no  content  and  no  form  to 
the  noumenal,  it  seems  nothing  else  would  be  left  that  one  could 
say  exists.  The  noumena  is  elusive  because  to  think  it  is  to  assign 
some  kind  of  meaning  and  thus  create  a  concept,  which  seems 
contrary  to  Kant’s  description  of  the  cognitive  process. 

The  reason  the  noumena  is  a  valid  enterprise  is  because 
one  does  not  posit  that  the  noumenal  is  an  object  or  a  concept  - 
simply  that  it  may  exist  and  as  a  possibility.  Perhaps  it  is  more  ac¬ 
curate  and  may  offer  more  clarity  to  call  the  noumena  a  'term’  or 
'construct’  rather  than  a  concept,  because  to  call  it  a  concept  im- 
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plies  reference  to  an  object.  If  one  insists  on  using  Kantian  ter¬ 
minology  and  preserving  the  phrase  concept  when  referring  to 
noumena  one  must  also  remember  that  Kant  qualifies  this  by  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  noumena  as  “problematic”,  as  was  discussed  earlier. 
In  short,  “Recognizing  that  it  [the  understanding]  cannot  know 
these  noumena  [i.e.,  noumenal  objects]  through  any  of  the  cate¬ 
gories  [since  they  apply  only  to  objects  of  possible  experience], 
and  that  it  must  therefore  think  them  only  under  the  title  of  an 
unknown  something ’  (B312,  italics  added). 

A  second  objection  one  might  try  to  lodge  against  Kant’s 
use  of  the  noumenal  is  the  futility  of  attempting  to  speak  of 
something  that  one  knows  nothing  about,  something  that  one  can 
never  experience  if  knowledge  does  indeed  begin  in  experience, 
Is  it  not  question-begging  to  assume  something  called  the 
noumena  might  exist,  and  simply  to  leave  it  at  that  without  any 
further  evidence?  In  a  word,  no.  Rather,  it  would  be  question¬ 
begging  and  a  little  absurd  to  try  to  speak  about  something  one 
could  never  experience  or  have  knowledge  of  if  one  were  to  first 
make  positive  claims  about  noumena.  Kant  argues  that  positive 
statements  about  the  noumena  are  impossible,  that  comments 
about  the  noumenal  must  be  limited  to  the  negative.  Again,  Kant 
simply  asserts  that  the  noumenal  is  not  an  object  of  sense  intui¬ 
tion.  Other  than  that,  nothing  else  can  be  said  except  that  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  noumenal  is  a  mere  logical  possibility  that  can  be 
thought,  but  never  known  with  certainty. 

A  final  point  of  clarification  is  that  one  must  not  misun¬ 
derstand  the  noumenal  as  necessarily  being  the  source  of  the  sen¬ 
sible  intuitions  in  the  manifold  of  experience  that  the  faculty  of 
the  sensibility  perceives  and  then  passes  to  the  understanding. 
This  might  be  a  reasonable  prima facie  conclusion,  considering  that 
sensible  intuitions  are  the  way  the  object  appears  to  the  senses 
and  the  unconditioned  nature  of  the  object  in  it  self  is  contained 
in  the  noumena.  One  might  conclude  that  the  noumenal  object 
necessarily  causes  and  thereby  conditions  the  phenomenal.  Al¬ 
though  this  may  be  the  case,  it  is  erroneous  to  insist  that  it  must 
be  so.  To  do  so  is  to  misapply  the  category  of  cause  and  effect. 
The  categories  only  apply  to  objects  of  possible  experience  and 
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therefore  the  categories  of  the  understanding  can  only  be  legiti¬ 
mately  applied  to  the  phenomenal  world  of  appearances.  To  at¬ 
tempt  to  apply  a  category  like  causality  to  the  noumenal  world  is 
overstepping  the  boundaries  of  applicability.  The  categories  can¬ 
not  be  applied  beyond  the  experienced  and  therefore  can  never 
apply  to  the  noumenal. 

The  overall  significance  of  the  phenomena/ noumena  in 
Kant’s  philosophical  system  must  be  emphasized.  Although 
nothing  can  be  known,  and  thus  proven,  about  the  noumena,  it  is 
a  very  useful  concept  (term,  construct)  to  keep  in  mind.  First,  as¬ 
suming  the  existence  of  the  noumena  makes  possible  a  theoretical 
distinction  between  the  world  of  appearance  and  the  world  in  its 
objective  realty.  The  process  used  to  discover  this  distinction 
leads  to  a  clarification  of  how  the  cognitive  process  as  a  whole 
operates.  For  instance,  it  is  clear  that  knowledge  can  only  be  gen¬ 
erated  when  the  understanding  and  the  sensibility  are  employed 
in  conjunction  and  can  never  operate  independently  of  one  an¬ 
other  (B314).  If  the  understanding  operates  independently  of 
the  sensibility,  it  produces  concepts  without  intuitions.  If  the 
sensibility  operates  independently  and  receives  intuitions  without 
the  understanding,  they  will  remain  singular  parts  of  the  manifold 
without  concepts.  Either  way,  both  possibilities  are  meaningless 
and  have  no  epistemic  value. 

A  further  point  that  is  clarified  and  reinforced  by  the  phe- 
nomena/noumena  distinction  is  the  limit  and  scope  of  human 
knowledge.  Specifically,  Kant  shows  that  the  mind  is  limited  to 
knowing  objects  of  possible  experience  as  they  appear  only,  since 
the  a  priori  categories  can  only  be  applied  empirically.  The  result 
of  this  claim  is  that  the  noumena  can  be  thought  as  a  limiting  or 
boundary  concept  that,  while  difficult  to  define,  keeps  reason  in 
check  by  clarifying  the  boundaries  of  possible  knowledge  so  that 
the  mind  will  be  less  tempted  to  transgress  these  limits  into  the 
realm  of  illusion  and  deception.  By  defining  the  limit  and  scope 
of  human  reason,  Kant  hopes  to  bring  peace  to  the  battlefield  of 
metaphysics. 

The  bulk  of  Kant’s  critical  project  has  admittedly  been 
negative.  That  is  to  say  that  Kant  drastically  limits  the  scope  of 
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reason  and  what  can  be  known.  Even  his  understanding  of  the 
noumena  can  be  expressed  only  negatively.  A  positive  element, 
however,  arises  from  the  fallen  rubble  of  dogmatic  epistemology. 
Specifically,  Kant’s  distinction  makes  room  for  ethics  and  moral¬ 
ity  that  eases  the  tension  with  determinism.  If  one  assumes  that 
free  will  and  determinism  are  at  odds  in  their  nature  in  them¬ 
selves,  then  morality  is  impossible.  If  however,  determinism  ap¬ 
plies  only  to  the  phenomenal  appearances  and  the  noumenal  is 
thinkable,  it  is  at  least  conceivable  that  free  will  can  exist  as  a  pos¬ 
sibility,  but  cannot  be  known  with  certainty.  Since  the  idea  of  the 
noumenal  is  thinkable  it  therefore  makes  room  for  the  possibility 
of  morality  and  free  choice  in  an  otherwise  determinate  world. 
Before  Kant,  one  could  only  assume  that  what  seemed  to  be  con¬ 
tradictory  ideas  were  beyond  resolution.  Kant  presents  another 
option,  that  is  that  ideas  may  not  be  contradictory,  i.e.,  ~A  &  B, 
but  may  simply  be  contrary,  i.e.,  ~(A  &  B).  The  latter  alternative 
option  implies  that  the  while  the  contradiction  may  seem  to  exist 
in  the  phenomenal  realm,  another  less  obvious  option  is  possible 
-  the  contradiction  may  not  exist  in  the  noumenal  realm.  This 
approach  offers  a  theoretical  possibility  to  resolving  the 
‘‘antinomies”,  that  is,  an  approach  to  resolving  necessarily  contra¬ 
dictory  propositions  generated  by  reason. 

In  short,  Kant’s  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  performed  tran¬ 
scendental  reflection  that  elucidated  the  scope  of  what  can  be 
known  and  the  manner  in  which  we  come  to  know  it.  The  phe¬ 
nomena/  noumena  distinction  is  a  central  tenet  of  this  study  that 
makes  clear  what  is  knowable  and  what  is  beyond  our  under¬ 
standing.  Hopefully,  the  noumena  as  a  limiting  concept  will  high¬ 
light  a  boundary  that  reason  will  be  less  tempted  to  transgress, 
thus  bringing  relative  peace  to  the  battlefield  of  metaphysics. 
Also,  the  thinkable  noumena  allows  for  the  possibility  of  resolv¬ 
ing  the  tension  between  morality  and  nature  or  free  will  and  de¬ 
terminism.  The  free  agent,  a  concept  which  morality  presup¬ 
poses,  can  be  permitted  if  one  considers  the  possibility  of  the 
noumenal  “I”  as  apart  from  the  phenomenally  determined  “I”, 
which  is  central  to  Kantian  ethics  and  moral  living. 


Noumena:  The  Unknown  Something 
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The  Right  to  Hear: 

The  Role  of  the  Audience  in 
Third-Party  Advertising  Cases 

MAYA  RUGGLES 


‘This  legislation  bans  input.  This  is  a  case  where  the  objective  of  the 
legislation  is  trying  to  balance  expenditures  of  outside  groups,  the  press 
and  parties.  Rather,  one  is  led  to  conclude  that  the  very  aim  or  purpose 
of  this  legislation  is  to  ensure  that  third  parties  cannot  be  heard  in  any 
effective  way  and  that  political  parties  are  entitled  preferential  treat¬ 
ment.” 

Justice  Conrad,  Somerville  v.  Canada  (Attorney  General \  p.23 

“The  representation  of  different  social  actors  and  interests  in  the 
courts’  discourse  is  a  part  of  the  effective  determination  of  their  real 
social  power.” 

Myles  Ruggles,  The  Audience  Reflected  in  the  Medium  of  Law,  p.xvi 


Introduction 

Several  cases  have  turned  up  in  Canadian  courts  recently  that 
concern  themselves  with  what  is  sometimes  termed  ‘third-party 
advertising.’  The  controversy  involves  the  interplay  of  legislation 
that  limits  ‘third-party’  spending  during  Federal  elections  and  the 
constitutional  rights  to  freedom  of  expression  and  voting.  In 
Harper  v.  Canada  (SCR  2001 abqb 5 58),  Justice  Cairns  refers  to  sev¬ 
eral  other  cases  in  his  own  analysis.  His  application  of  sections  2 
(b),  2(d),  and  3  of  the  Canadian  Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms1 
to  section  350  of  the  Elections  Act2  upheld  previous  rulings,  such 
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as  that  of  Conrad  JA  in  Somerville  v.  Canada ,  which  found  that  sec- 
don  350  violates  sections  2(b),  2(d),  and  3  of  the  Charter  (TCR 
136  D.L.R.  1996 ,  206).  Further,  it  was  judged  that  an  application 
of  section  l3  of  the  Charter  does  not  demonstrate  “a  pressing  and 
substantial  objective  in  a  free  and  democratic  society”  (SCR 
2001 abqb558,  [27]).  I  will  use  both  Harper  v.  Canada  and  Somerville 
v.  Canada  to  argue  that  the  normative  element  of  law  (especially  in 
its  interpretive  processes)  reifies  particular  formulations  of  de¬ 
mocracy. 

The  argument  of  this  paper  focuses  on  how  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  democracy  that  is  upheld  in  these  cases  separates  partici¬ 
pants’  roles  into  speakers  and  hearers,  where  speakers  are  those 
with  access  to  productive  capital  and  hearers  are  those  who  ten¬ 
der  a  vote  based  on  the  information  produced  with  that  capital. 
Through  its  analyses  of  the  judgements  in  third-party  advertising 
cases,  this  paper  will  attempt  to  illuminate  the  contradiction  in 
the  notion  that  privately  produced  discourse  is  consistent  with 
democratic  ideals.  A  basic  starting  point  for  illustrating  such  a 
contradiction,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  make  the  assertion  that  de¬ 
mocratic  structures  are  built  on  the  notion  that  the  electorate  — 
which,  in  a  society  with  universal  suffrage,  includes  almost  every 
member  of  the  public  —  has  sovereignty.  The  purpose  of  this  pa¬ 
per  is  not  to  definitively  answer  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
third-party  spending  limits  should  be  legislated.  Rather,  it  is  an 
exercise  in  legal  critique;  I  wish  merely  to  shed  some  light  on  how 
legal  interpretative  processes  are  not  necessarily  politically  neu¬ 
tral.4 


Exceptions:  An  application  of  Section  1  of  the  Charter 

Harper  cites  previous  cases  that  support  his  claim  that  s.350  vio¬ 
lates  ss.2(b)  and  3  of  the  Charter.  Once  this  precedent  is  made 
explicit,  the  burden  of  proof  lies  with  the  defendant  to  show  how 
s.350  is  saved  by  s.l  of  the  Charter.  Harper’s  claim  is  that  the 
“defendant  is  unable  to  prove  that  [s.350]  addresses,  inter  alia,  a 
pressing  and  substantial  objective  in  a  free  and  democratic  soci¬ 
ety’  (SCR  2001 abqb558,  [27],  last  italics  added).  In  response,  the 
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defendant  claims  that  third-party  spending  limits  are  protected  un¬ 
der  s.l  of  the  Charter  because  a  free  and  democratic  society  must 
include  a  measure  of  equality,  and  the  impugned  provisions  are  re¬ 
quired  in  order  to  ulevel  [the]  playing  field”  (Fletcher,  8). 5  This  dis¬ 
agreement  about  the  necessary  conditions  for  a  free  and  democratic 
society  is  the  centrepoint  of  the  application  of  s.l.  While  it  is  clear 
that  s.l  is  used  for  analyzing  the  legitimacy  of  government  legisla¬ 
tion  in  producing  and  maintaining  a  free  and  democratic  society, 
the  notions  that  the  courts  may  have  about  what  democracy  entails 
influences  their  views  on  where  legitimacy  lies.  With  this  in  mind, 
an  analysis  of  an  application  of  s.l  must  go  beyond  merely  stating 
that  a  “free  and  democratic  society”  is  the  goal;  it  must  also  critique 
the  consistency  between  the  measures  that  are  applied  to  a  search 
for  democracy  and  the  results  of  such  measures.  Again,  the  par¬ 
ticular  vision  of  democracy  that  one  may  be  aiming  for  will  require 
certain  measures  or  conditions. 

One  key  witness  for  the  defendant,  Professor  Peter  Aucoin, 
outlined  the  “values  and  objectives  being  pursued  as  a  consequence 
of  a  campaign  finance  regime  [to  include]  securing  the  rights  of  citi¬ 
zens  to  vote  and  to  be  candidates,  the  pursuit  of  the  value  of  fair¬ 
ness  in  those  campaigns,  an  informed  vote,  transparency  and  en¬ 
couraging  participation  on  elections”  (SCR  2001 abqb558,  [60]).  He 
made  the  further  claim  that  an  “effective  and  fair  campaign  finance 
regime  will  encompass  all  participants  who  seek  to  influence  an 
election  outcome”  (Ibid.).  From  this  standpoint,  fairness  is  re¬ 
flected  in  how  information  and  participation  play  a  role  in  electoral 
processes.  Frederick  Fletcher  points  to  Carole  Pateman’s  explica¬ 
tion  of  how  participation  plays  a  part  in  contemporary  formulations 
of  ‘democracy’:  “Participation  is  viewed  narrowly  as  participation  in 
the  choice  of  leaders  and  equality  as  equality  at  the  ballot 
box”  (Fletcher,  4).  This  illuminates  a  picture  of  democracy  where 
on  one  hand  we  have  those  who  formulate  and  disseminate  infor¬ 
mation,  and  on  the  other  hand  we  have  those  who  receive  that  in¬ 
formation  and  formulate  an  opinion  in  the  form  of  a  vote,  which  in 
turn  leads  to  an  ‘outcome’  (Pateman,  3-6). 6 

Harper  questions  how  placing  limits  on  the  spending  of  third 
parties  might  impact  this  idea  of  democracy.  The  notion  that  pre- 
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vious  Canadian  elections  could  be  said  to  have  been  unfair  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lack  of  limits  on  third  party  spending  was  called  into 
doubt.  No  testimony  made  claims  to  this  nodon  (TCR 
2001 abqb558,  [77]).  This  reasserted  the  judgement  in  Somerville 
when  Justice  Conrad  wrote,  “the  fact  that  other  jurisdictions  have 
been  functioning  without  such  legislation,  and  without  allegations 
or  proof  of  unfairness,  suggests  no  pressing  need”  (SCR 
1 36D.C.R1 996,  206).  Both  Harper  and  Justice  Conrad’s  position 
is  that  since  previous  elections  have  not  appeared  unfair  while  no 
similar  legislation  existed,  there  is  no  reason  to  implement  it  now. 

Further,  fairness  cannot  be  seen  to  be  effected  by  unlim¬ 
ited  spending  because  the  effectiveness  of  election  advertising  is 
questionable.  None  of  the  evidence  presented  could  definitively 
claim  an  impact  on  voter  intentions  one  way  or  the  other  (TCR 
2001 abqb558,  [77]). 7  While  some  mention  was  made  of  the  com¬ 
parability  of  voter  impact  in  the  U.S.,  it  was  determined  in  this 
case  that  comparisons  could  not  be  applied  because  of  differ¬ 
ences  in  political  regimes  (SCR  2001 abqb558,  [70]). 8  As  well,  if 
third  parties  choose  to  incur  expenses,  spending  legislation  limits 
their  efforts  to  influence  informational  input  and  make  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  launch  a  persuasive  advertising  campaign  (TCR 
2001 abqb5 58,  [78]).  At  this  point,  one  can  question  how  it  could 
be  advantageous  to  launch  a  persuasive  advertising  campaign  if 
voter  intention  is  not  affected.  However,  regardless  of  how  one 
would  answer  such  a  question,  arguments  concerning  persuasive¬ 
ness  concede  to  a  very  similar  notion  of  democratic  entailments: 
the  focus  on  the  ability  of  advertising  to  affect  the  voter  contin¬ 
ues  to  make  (and  promote)  the  distinction  between  political  par¬ 
ticipants  and  informed  voters. 

In  Canadian  politics,  there  does  exist  a  distinction  between 
those  people  who  are  running  for  office  and  those  who  vote  for 
(or  against)  them.  However,  there  is  a  difference  between  the  ac¬ 
tual  existing  political  process  and  claiming  that  such  a  process  is  a 
favourable  one  for  the  pursuit  of  democratic  ideals.  Political  elec¬ 
tions  are  an  important  part  of  the  Canadian  democratic  structure. 
It  is  during  election  campaigns,  in  particular,  when  issues  are 
brought  into  the  public  arena  and  debated.  The  outcomes  are 
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meant  to  be  reflective  of  a  process  of  discourse  that  is  not  only 
fair  and  open,  but  also  is  seen  to  be  fair  and  open.  It  is  for  this  rea¬ 
son  that  party,  as  well  as  independent  candidate,  platforms  are  the 
centre-piece  of  political  campaigns:  there  is  seen  to  be  a  well  des¬ 
ignated  arena  for  public  debate.  However,  this  does  not  mean 
that  debate  parameters  ought  to  be  formulated  to  a  greater  extent 
by  those  with  access  to  advertising  resources  than  by  those  who 
do  not  have  such  access.  Whether  there  is  public  discourse  or 
debate  depends,  at  some  level,  on  what  democratic  structures  and 
processes  are  set  up. 

The  purpose  of  an  apparently  fair  and  open  political  proc¬ 
ess  is  three-fold.  In  brief,  fairness  and  openness  in  political  de¬ 
bate  are  necessary  conditions  for  developing  a  robust  and  genuine 
version  of  what  is  the  public  interest.  Secondly,  it  also  reflects 
that  in  a  good  faith  attempt  to  determine  the  public  interest,  the 
governing  structure  respects  differing  opinions  (this  also  lends  le¬ 
gitimacy  to  resulting  policy).  Thirdly,  the  obedience  of  the  citi¬ 
zenry  can  be  legitimately  expected  only  if  that  citizenry  had  ample 
opportunity  to  argue  convincingly  (while  receiving  a  good  faith 
respect  for  such  arguments  from  the  governing  structure)  against 
the  soundness  of  the  policies  that  they  are  expected  to  obey. 
(Ruggles,  6-7). 9  The  issue  at  hand  is  not  whether  each  and  every 
member  of  society  chooses  to  participate.  Rather,  at  issue  is 
whether  the  governing  body  has  provided  a  genuine  opportunity 
for  each  member  of  the  electorate  to  do  so  (remember  that  my 
basic  assertion  regarding  democracy  is  that  it  is  founded  on  the 
notion  popular  sovereignty).  These  democratic  entailments  de¬ 
sign  a  different  picture  of  the  role  of  citizens  in  elections  cam¬ 
paigns.  In  the  process  of  debate  about  ‘public  interest’  issues,  the 
actual  participants  of  that  debate  must  be  all  those  who  partici¬ 
pate  in  society  at  large  (at  times  other  than  when  such  debates  are 
taking  place).  This  picture  does  not  distinguish  between  the  giv¬ 
ers  and  the  receivers  of  information.  While  it  is  true  that  at  the 
end  of  the  campaign  it  is  hoped  that  voters  will  be  well  informed, 
the  way  in  which  this  is  achieved  is  to  promote  fair  and  open  de¬ 
bate  among  voters  throughout  the  campaign  (Pateman,  22-24). 

Applying  s.l  of  the  Charter  to  any  piece  of  legislation  re- 
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quires  an  analysis  of  what  “a  free  and  democratic  society”  entails 
and  whether  such  legislation  presents  “a  pressing  and  substantial 
objective”  for  those  entailments.  In  judging  that  s.350  cannot  be 
conceived  as  presenting  such  an  objective,  the  courts  support  a 
particular  formulation  of  democratic  entailments,  entailments  that 
divide  participatory  roles.  An  interpretation  of  “a  free  and  de¬ 
mocratic  society”  which  concedes  of  the  necessity  for  participa¬ 
tion  of  all  citizens  in  the  exercise  of  discovering  the  ‘public  inter¬ 
est’  would  likely  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  s.350  does  meet  “a 
pressing  and  substantial  objective.” 


Interpretations:  A  return  to  ss  2(b)  and  3  of  the  Charter 

The  discussion  of  this  paper  has  so  far  been  directed  by  an 
acceptance  of  previous  judgements  that  third-party  spending  lim¬ 
its  do  violate  sections  2(b)  and  3  of  the  Charter.  An  attempt  to 
show  how  the  legislation  might  be  saved  by  section  1  has  been 
done  by  arguing  that  specific  formulations  of  a  free  and  democ¬ 
ratic  society  require  fair  and  open  debate  that  involves  all  social 
participants.  At  this  point  I  would  like  to  return  to  the  sections 
of  the  Charter  that  are  at  issue. 

An  interpretation  of  s.3  includes  a  right  to  be  informed. 
Several  previous  judgements  concurred  with  this  interpretation, 
including  Justice  Conrad  who  stated  in  Somerville  that  “it  is  well 
accepted  in  Canada  that  the  s.3  right  to  vote  does  include  a  ‘right 
to  sufficient  information’  component”  (tiCR  136D.L.R.1 996, 
218).  Now  the  question  centres  on  what  processes  of  informa¬ 
tion  production  and  dissemination  are  necessary  for  developing 
“sufficient  information.”  If  we  are  to  define  all  citizens  as  partici¬ 
pants,  s.3  invariably  interpret  s.2(b)  to  include  a  strong  egalitarian 
(as  opposed  to  libertarian)  component.  The  instantiation  of  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  (as  a  component  of  information  development  in 
support  of  the  right  to  vote)  must  be  generated  from  principles 
that  apply  themselves  to  questions  of  the  right  to  opportunities 
for  speech,  not  merely  the  right  to  speech,  period. 

Surely  the  defendant  would  not  argue  against  the  notion 
that  voters  are  entitled  to  sufficient  information.  So,  while  third- 
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party  advertising  cases  do  not  seem  to  be  contending  with  the 
quesdon  of  whether  or  not  information  about  political  issues 
should  be  obstructed  from  entering  the  public  domain,  these 
cases  are  dealing  with  the  manner  in  which  political  debate  is  for¬ 
mulated  during  election  campaigns.  This  brings  us,  again,  to  the 
question  of  participation.  Who  are  the  participants  in  electoral 
politics?  The  judgements  of  third-party  advertising  cases  certainly 
protect  the  right  of  third  parties  to  engage  in  the  political  process 
in  the  form  of  information  gathering  (including  production)  and 
dissemination,  though  it  could  be  argued  that  this  is  key  to  the 
development  of  debate  parameters.  I  contend  that  access  to  suf¬ 
ficient  information  has  as  much,  if  not  more,  to  do  with  proc¬ 
esses  of  discourse  than  with  any  positive  definition  of  what  con¬ 
stitutes  a  sufficient  body  of  information. 

Are  the  judgements  of  these  cases  protecting  the  rights  of 
the  recipients  of  political  speech  —  the  voters  —  to  engage  in  politi¬ 
cal  speech?  Is  the  act  of  voting  a  sufficient  form  of  engagement 
if  the  voter  has  not  had  the  opportunity  (and  encouragement)  to 
participate  in  the  development  of  political  debate?  I  argue  that 
the  answer  to  these  questions  is  ‘no.’  Moreover,  the  cases  of 
third-party  spending  limits  are  more  concerned  with  protecting 
the  rights  of  hearers  to  receive  information  than  in  the  rights  to 
freedom  of  expression.  By  asserting  that  democracy  requires  that 
all  those  who  wish  to  participate  in  influencing  the  outcome  of 
elections  ought  to  be  free  to  do  so  by  having  their  speech  rights 
protected,  the  plaintiffs  in  these  cases  found  their  assertions  on 
the  requirements  of  democracy.  Schauer  makes  a  good  point 
about  this  argument  from  democracy.  He  states  that: 

under  many  formulations  of  the  argument  from 
democracy,  freedom  of  speech  is  valuable  because  it 
allows  listeners  to  receive  all  information  material  to 
the  exercise  of  voting  rights  by  members  of  a 
sovereign  electorate.  Indeed,  the  emphasis  in  the 
rights  of  the  listener  rather  than  on  the  rights  of  the 
speaker  is  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  of 
the  argument  from  democracy.  (Schauer,  42) 
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He  goes  on  to  claim  that  when  one  focuses  on  the  speaker’s  in¬ 
terest  in  the  protection  of  speech  rights,  it  “has  much  more  to  do 
with  individual  dignity  and  equality...  than  it  does  with  any  no¬ 
tion  of  electoral  sovereignty,  or  even  with  any  pragmatic  or  utili¬ 
tarian  calculation  of  how  government  may  function  most  effec¬ 
tively”  (Ibid.). 

One  can  certainly  argue  with  Schauer’s  analysis.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  division  between  the  interests  that  are  protected  by  hear¬ 
ers’  rights  and  those  protected  by  speakers’  rights  remains  on  the 
page.  If  it  is  in  fact  the  case  that  third-party  spending  cases  are 
devoting  themselves  to  adjudicating  limits  on  speech  rights 
(whether  there  should  be  limits  under  these  circumstances),  is  it 
feasible  to  consider  how  the  judgements  might  be  protecting  indi¬ 
vidual  dignity  or  equality?  Let  us  explore  this  possibility  a  little 
further.  It  can  be  argued  that  by  striking  down  legislation  of 
third-party  spending  limits,  those  who  own  or  have  access  to  pro¬ 
ductive  capital  benefit  the  most  from  the  courts’  decisions.  I  use 
the  term  ‘productive  capital’  because  those  who  own  or  control 
the  content  of  mass  communication  media,  along  with  those  who 
have  enough  money  to  launch  an  intensive  advertising  campaign, 
can  take  advantage  of  these  means  to  construct  the  boundaries  of 
debate  and  produce  information  to  influence  voter  choice.  It  was 
previously  noted  that  advertising  campaigns  could  not  be  seen  to 
influence  voter  choice  (or  intentions).  However,  by  influencing 
the  range  of  choices,  they  do. 

In  as  much  as  our  culture  contains  a  strong  capitalist  com¬ 
ponent,  the  production  of  information  draws  all  those  with  access 
to  productive  capital  into  the  same  circle.  In  other  words,  the 
ability  to  launch  an  intensive  advertising  campaign  sometimes  re¬ 
quires  more  than  the  money  to  pay  for  the  advertisements.  In 
most  cases  it  also  requires  an  ideological  devotion  to  a  particular 
economic  system  -  generally  one  that  produces  information  as  a 
commodity  (Schiller,  40).  Schiller  cites  a  response  by  corpora¬ 
tions  that  were  asked:  “Should  Business  Support  Those  Who 
Don’t  Support  The  System?”: 
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Corporations  have  no  obligation  to  provide  funds  to 
organizadons  or  individuals  that  are  devoted  to  the 
replacement  of  our  economic,  polidcal  and  social 
system  by  some  other  system.  This  would  by 
foolhardy....  It  is  unwise  for  corporations  to  fund 
those  who,  while  well  motivated,  would  damage  or 
destroy  the  system  they  nominally  support  with 
reforms  that  are  unworkable  or  unnecessary  (Schiller, 

40  . 

Schiller  goes  on  to  state  that  while  this  scenario  does  not  denote 
outright  censorship,  it  does  “create...  a  cultural-communications 
atmosphere  in  which  the  dialogue  is  purged  at  the  outset  of  criti¬ 
cal  discourse  and  of  significant,  alternative  formulations”  (Ibid.). 
Within  the  political  domain,  both  the  right  to  speak  and  the  right 
to  vote  are  conditions  for  public  participation.  The  right  to  hear  - 
to  receive  information  —  must  be  supplemented  with  robust  and 
egalitarian  institutions  of  discourse.  I  find  it  problematic  that  an 
arguably  public  good  such  as  political  discourse  can  effectively  be 
produced  in  the  private  sector. 

In  the  absence  of  any  legislated  mechanism  for  equalizing 
access  to  the  processes  of  discourse  formation  during  elections,  it 
is  likely  that  the  boundaries  of  discourse  will  be  structured  by 
those  with  access  to  productive  capital.  Perhaps  it  is  in  this  way 
that  dignity  can  said  to  be  protected.  However,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  protection  of  dignity  is  not  equal.  By  striking  down  s.350  of 
the  Elections  Act,  the  courts  are  perpetuating  a  political  “dialogue 
[that]  is  purged...  of  critical  discourse  and  of  significant,  alterna¬ 
tive  formulations” (Ibid.)  of  the  public  interest.  This  does  not 
seem  to  reflect  a  democratic  ideal  that  encompasses  fair  and  open 
political  debate.  As  argued  in  the  first  section  of  this  paper,  a  co¬ 
herent  construction  of  democracy  requires  such  entailments. 

Conclusion 

This  paper  has  attempted  to  show  how  political  ideology  informs 
the  courts’  discourse,  and  judgements,  concerning  its  analysis  of 
ss.l,  2(b),  and  3.  Further,  and  more  importandy,  interpretations 
of  ss.2(b)  and  3  will  assert  their  own  preferences  of  democratic 
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theories,  and  in  making  those  assertions,  lead  to  a  strengthening 
of  particular  structures  of  political  institutions. 

The  interpretation  of  section  2(b)  in  the  judgement  for 
Harper  v.  Canada  (and  similar  previous  cases)  shows  a  tendency  to 
assume  that  the  freedom  of  speech  issue  is  confined  to  the  arena 
of  speakers’  rights,  when  in  fact  it  inherently  includes  hearers’ 
rights,  which,  in  turn,  are  confined  to  analyses  of  section  3. 
Speech  (in  this  case,  political  speech)  is  meant  to  be  a  social  activ¬ 
ity.  This  implies  that  speakers’  rights  and  hearers’  rights  are  inti¬ 
mately  entwined;  speech  is  an  activity  of  hearers  and  speakers 
performing  an  act  together.  However,  the  libertarian  formulation 
of  democracy  illustrated  by  the  cases  at  hand  does  not  produce 
protection  of  the  hearer’s  right  to  respond,  that  is,  to  engage  in 
the  process  of  discourse  formation. 

This  argument  is  shown  to  be  the  case  even  more  so  when 
we  examine  how  ownership  and  access  to  the  productive  proc¬ 
esses  of  mass  communications  media  can  be  claimed  by  relatively 
few  private  citizens.  The  ability  to  access  these  media  of  informa¬ 
tion  production  and  dissemination  depends,  in  most  cases,  on  ac¬ 
cess  to  capital  as  well  as  on  an  ideological  preference  for  an  eco¬ 
nomic  structure  that  supports  private  ownership  of  these  media. 
If  this  claim  has  merit,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  how  equal  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  participate  play  an  effective  role  in  Canadian  democratic 
exercises.  Perhaps  no  one  in  the  position  to  effect  democratic 
processes  would  include  an  egalitarian  component.  However,  if 
the  prevailing  political  structure  does  not  appear  to  be  invested  in 
protecting  the  interests  of  all  citizens,  how  are  those  people 
(whose  interests  are  being  pre-empted  by  the  interests  of  capital) 
expected  to  invest  themselves  in  society?  In  concluding  this  pa¬ 
per,  I  suggest  that  a  strong  argument  for  the  protection  of  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  in  relation  to  political  processes  requires  an  egali¬ 
tarian  interpretation  of  democracy. 
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Notes 

1  Section  2(b)  protects  the  right  to  freedom  of  thought,  belief, 
opinion  and  expression,  including  freedom  of  the  press  and  other 
media  of  communication;  section  2(d)  protects  freedom  of 
association;  section  3  protects  the  right  to  vote  and  be  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

2  Section  350  states: 

1)  A  third  party  shall  not  incur  election  advertising 
expenses  of  a  total  amount  of  more  than  $150,000 
during  an  election  period  in  relation  to  a  general 
election. 

2)  Not  more  than  $3000  of  the  total  amount  referred  to 
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in  subsection  (1)  shall  be  incurred  to  promote  or 
oppose  the  elecdon  of  one  or  more  candidates  in  a 
given  electoral  district,  including  by 

(a)  naming  them; 

(b)  showing  their  likeness 

(c)  idendfying  them  be  their  respective  political 
affiliations;  or 

(d)  taking  a  position  on  an  issue  with  which  they  are 
particularly  associated. 

1)  The  limit  set  our  in  subsection  (2)  only  applies  to  an 
amount  incurred  with  respect  to  a  leader  of  a 
registered  party  or  eligible  party  tot  he  extent  that  it  is 
incurred  to  promote  or  oppose  his  or  her  election  in  a 
given  electoral  district. 

2)  A  third  party  shall  not  incur  election  advertising 
expenses  of  a  total  amount  of  more  than  $3000  in  a 
given  electoral  district  during  the  election  period  of  a 
by-election. 

3)  The  amounts  referred  to  in  subsections  (1),  (2),  and 
(4)  shall  be  multiplied  by  the  inflation  adjustment 
factor  referred  to  on  section  414  that  is  in  effect  on 
the  issue  of  the  writ  or  writs. 

3  Section  1  reads:  “The  Canadian  Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms 
guarantees  the  rights  and  freedoms  set  out  in  it  subject  only  to 
such  reasonable  limits  prescribed  by  law  as  can  be  demonstrably 
justified  in  a  free  and  democratic  society...  [This]  requires  a 
consideration  of  two  central  criteria.  First,  does  the  impugned 
measure  address  a  pressing  and  substantial  concern  and  if  so,  is 
the  impugned  measure  proportionate  to  its  objective”  ( Canadian 
Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms ,  s.  1) . 

4  Before  beginning  the  stated  objective  of  this  paper,  some  techni¬ 
cal  points  are  necessary.  The  case  from  which  material  will  be  di¬ 
rectly  taken  is  the  most  recent.  The  plaintiff  in  this  case  is 
Stephen  Joseph  Flarper  and  the  defendant  in  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  of  Canada.  However,  Somerville  v.  Canada  (SCK  1996 
1 36D.L.K20S)  will  also  be  mentioned.  While  Harper  argues  that 
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several  sections  of  the  most  recent  version  (2000)  of  the  Canada 
Elections  Act  violate  ss.2(b),  2(d)  and  3  of  the  Charter,  this  paper 
will  not  include  s.2(d)  in  its  analysis.  As  well,  this  paper  will  de¬ 
vote  its  examination  of  the  case  to  s.350  of  the  Act,  which  out¬ 
lines  limits  on  spending  that  can  be  incurred  by  third  parties  dur¬ 
ing  elections.  The  term  ‘third  party’  denotes  an  individual  or  or¬ 
ganization  that  is  not  a  candidate  running  an  election  campaign. 

5  Frederick  Fletcher  was  the  Research  Co-ordinator  for  two  years 
for  the  Royal  Commission  on  Electoral  Reforms  and  Party 
Financing  (Lortie  Commission).  The  Lortie  Commission  was 
appointed  after  the  1988  election.  One  of  its  purposes  was  to 
come  up  with  recommendations  for  an  electoral  finance  regime. 
See  citation  in  text. 

6  Pateman  attributes  this  theory  of  democracy  to  Joseph 
Schrumpeter,  who  argues  that  ‘classical’  theories  forwarded  by 
such  people  as  J.S.  Mill  and  Rousseau  are  unrealistic  and  need 
revising. 

7  For  a  similar  conclusion  see  also  A.  Brian  Tanguay  and  Barry  J. 
Kay,  (1998). 

8  “Those  differences  include:  1.  Party  discipline  in  Canada  makes 
lobbying  individual  candidates  less  useful  than  lobbying  efforts  in 
the  U.S.;  2.  Parties  do  not  play  the  same  role  in  the  U.S.  as  in 
Canada;  [and]  3.  Candidates  in  the  U.S.  are  not  reimbursed  by 
public  funds  unless  they  voluntarily  agree  to  spending  limits.” 
See  citation  in  text. 

9  These  three  points  are  explicated  by  Myles  Ruggles  (see  citation 
in  text).  For  further  explanation  of  these  points  see  J.S.  Mill’s  On 
'Liberty  (original  work  published  1859),  chapter  2,  and  J.J. 
Rousseau’s  The  Social  Contract  (1968). 
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This  essay  is  an  attempt  to  deal  with  the  issue  of  whether  form 
is  independent  of  content  in  philosophy.  The  issue  suggests 
questions  such  as:  If  an  argument  is  made  in  two  different 
ways,  do  both  versions  say  the  same  thing?  Can  film,  stage 
drama  or  prose  fiction  express  the  same  things  that  can  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  analytic  writing?  Is  one  form  able  to  do  more,  or 
less,  than  another?  Can  language  be  used  to  show,  as  well  as  to 
tell?  Does  the  form  of  a  text  at  all  define  or  limit  its  content? 

Bearing  in  mind  this  general  issue,  consider  two  short 
stories  by  the  Argentinean  philosopher-poet  Jorge  Luis  Borges, 
entitled  “The  Circular  Ruins”  and  “Tlon,  Uqbar,  Orbis  Ter- 
tius.”  Both  stories  are  carefully  written  to  explore  philosophical 
themes,  particularly  the  immaterialist  idealism  of  George 
Berkeley,  and  in  both  cases  the  content  of  the  story  cannot,  I 
think,  be  fully  separated  from  its  form.  Conventional  philoso¬ 
phic  prose  does  not  have  the  tools  to  express  the  richness  of 
content  of  either  of  these  short  stories,  even  when  dealing  with 
the  same  themes.  My  intention  in  this  essay  is  to  extract  some 
of  the  philosophical  content  of  Borges’s  stories,  to  demonstrate 
the  difficulty  of  articulating  the  density  of  effect  and  meaning 
in  them,  and  to  suggest  that  the  writer  of  fiction  can  animate 
metaphysical  possibilities  in  ways  that  writers  of  conventional 
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philosophy  cannot.  In  other  words,  I  shall  use  Borges’s  stories 
to  argue  that  the  persuasive  tools  of  conventional  philosophic 
writing  are  in  some  ways  less  powerful  than  the  tools  of  fiction. 

“The  Circular  Ruins”  is  about  the  project  of  one  man  to 
create  another  solely  by  force  of  imagination.  The  man’s  goal 
was  to  create  someone  out  of  his  imagination,  but  not  only  in 
his  imagination;  the  imagined  person  was  to  become  real:  “He 
wanted  to  dream  a  man:  he  wanted  to  dream  him  with  minute 
integrity  and  insert  him  into  reality”  (46).  In  “The  Circular  Ru¬ 
ins”  Borges  is  expressing  the  possibility  that  reality  is  ideal, 
that  is,  that  there  is  no  matter  and  existence  apart  from  what 
sentient  minds  experience.  This  is  the  idea,  to  borrow  Berke¬ 
ley’s  phrase,  that  “to  be  is  to  be  perceived”  (Berkeley,  §3). 
Borges  suggests  that  there  is  no  need  to  think  that  reality-as- 
ideas  would  be  experienced  any  differently  from  reality-as- 
matter. 

This  story  can  be  read  as  a  response  to  critics  who  object 
to  idealism  by  asking,  as  Samuel  Johnson  famously  demanded: 
Why,  if  there  is  no  material  world,  can  Bishop  Berkeley  not 
walk  through  a  closed  door?  and  why  does  it  hurt  when  I  stub 
my  toe  on  a  rock?  The  idealist  answer,  as  in  this  story,  is  that 
the  idea  of  a  closed  door,  for  a  mind  which  perceives  it  as  real, 
is  just  as  much  an  obstacle  as  a  material  door  is  to  a  material 
person.  If  the  mind  is  unable  to  access  reality  beyond  what  it 
perceives,  then  what  it  perceives  is  the  only  relevant  reality.  In 
“The  Circular  Ruins”  the  magician-man’s  imagined  son  lives  in 
the  reality  of  ordinary  men,  perceived  by  them  and  by  himself 
as  a  normal  man,  not  knowing  he  is  only  an  idea;  just  so,  the 
Berkeleyan  idealist  asserts  that  perception,  not  materiality, 
makes  reality.  Furthermore,  what  if  we  ourselves  are  merely 
imagined?  What  if  our  minds  were  the  thought  experiments  of 
some  greater  mind:  would  we  know  it?  No,  suggests  Borges, 
not  unless  we  were  allowed  to  know.  There  is  no  way  to  be 
sure  that  my  entire  reality,  including  my  own  mind,  is  any 
more  than  someone  else’s  dream,  as  the  story’s  dramatic  end- 
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ing  illustrates.  If  my  world  is  an  illusion,  that  illusion  is  my  re¬ 
ality. 

But  this  synopsis  of  the  philosophy  expressed  in  uThe 
Circular  Ruins”  does  not  do  justice  to  the  story,  for  Borges’s 
prose  gives  the  idealist  possibility  a  vividness  Berkeley  never 
achieves.  Throughout  the  story,  the  magician-man’s  project  of 
dreaming  a  person  into  existence  exposes  us  to  the  possibility 
that  reality  is  a  product  of  minds.  But  the  story  does  a  lot  more. 
The  magician-man’s  initial  failure  and  later  success  give  us  a 
share  in  his  sadness  and  his  triumph.  In  the  narrative  form,  we 
who  read  the  story  become  concerned  for  its  hero  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  to  his  experiences.  There  is  a  personal  involvement  that 
occurs  when  reading  stories  that  does  not  occur  with  conven¬ 
tional  philosophic  prose.  We  read  of  the  man’s  concern  for  his 
creation,  his  desire  that  the  boy  not  suffer  the  humiliation  of 
discovering  himself  to  be  uthe  projection  of  another  man’s 
dream”  (50)  and,  as  the  narrative  form  demands,  we  sympa¬ 
thetically  accept  this  concern  as  our  own,  sharing  the  man’s 
wish  for  the  dignity  of  his  creation. 

Personal  involvement  is  something  that  conventional  phi¬ 
losophic  forms  do  not  usually  achieve.  I  can  read  an  essay  and 
consider  its  reasoning  and  its  rhetoric  in  the  abstract,  judge  its 
merits  and  flaws,  without  exposing  my  own  commitments.  In 
conspicuous  contrast,  Borges  exploits  personal  involvement 
with  full  force  in  the  final  paragraph  of  “The  Circular  Ruins.” 
So  far  the  story  has  carried  us  along  through  the  magician- 
man’s  project  to  its  completion.  Now,  the  creator  fears  that  his 
son’s  invulnerability  to  fire  (a  by-product  of  the  fire-god’s  role 
in  his  animation)  will  betray  his  origin  in  mind.  When  the  ma¬ 
gician-man,  himself  surrounded  by  a  blazing  forest  fire,  in  the 
end  concedes  his  own  death,  we  share  his  surprise  at  finding 
himself  invulnerable,  also  “a  mere  appearance,  dreamt  by  an¬ 
other”  (50).  In  the  shock  of  this  revelation,  we  are  forced  to 
ask:  What  of  my  personal  belief  in  my  own  reality?  am  I  my¬ 
self  any  more  than  an  idea?  how  would  I  ever  know?  And 
when  no  answer  is  forthcoming,  the  idealist  possibility  takes  on 
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a  personal  significance  Berkeley  could  not  achieve.  Philosophy 
prefers  universals;  when  conventional  philosophic  writing  uses 
specific  examples,  it  does  so  in  the  service  of  generalization. 
Borges’s  story,  by  addressing  the  particular  humanity  of  his 
reader,  imbues  idealism  with  a  personal  import  unlike  that 
which  can  be  achieved  through  conventional  philosophy.  This 
is  an  essential  difference  between  philosophic  prose  and  fic¬ 
tion. 


“Tlon,  Uqbar,  Orbis  Tertius”  is  also  about  the  possibility 
that  ideas  make  our  reality,  but  with  several  extra  twists.  The 
story  involves  a  discovery  that  secret  groups  have  conspired  to 
imagine  a  non-existent  country  and  a  non-existent  planet  and  to 
write  about  them  as  if  they  were  actually  real.  These  conspira¬ 
tors,  like  the  magician-man  in  “The  Circular  Ruins,”  also  at¬ 
tempt  to  insert  their  creations  into  reality,  by  covertly  distribut¬ 
ing  meticulous  and  ostensibly  factual  histories  of  the  country  of 
Uqbar  and  the  planet  Tlon  among  private  and  public  libraries. 
The  eventual  result  is  that  Tlon,  the  product  of  a  secret  group 
of  imaginers  called  Orbis  Tertius,  enters  the  popular  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  aspects  of  that  fictional  world  become  real,  in  this 
world.  The  idealist  philosophies  of  Tlon  are  adopted;  and  arti¬ 
facts  from  the  imagined  world,  made  of  materials  never  before 
seen,  begin  appearing  in  this  one.  Ideas  become  reality. 

The  philosophy  practiced  on  Tlon,  as  imagined  and  docu¬ 
mented  by  Orbis  Tertius,  is  reflected  in  the  ways  in  which  Tlon 
intrudes  into  the  narrator’s  “real”  world.  According  to  the  En¬ 
cyclopedia  of  Tlon,  its  dominant  cultural  enterprise  is  psychol¬ 
ogy;  idealism  is  orthodox,  and  matter  is  a  bizarre  fiction;  meta¬ 
physics  is  considered  a  success  not  when  it  finds  truth,  but 
when  it  astounds;  inanimate  objects  can  be  created  by  force  of 
thought,  and  cease  to  exist  when  they  are  no  longer  perceived. 
The  story  suggests  that  once  enough  minds  in  the  the  “real” 
world  were  open  to  the  ideas  of  Tlon,  Tlon  began  to  be  real, 
not  only  in  those  minds  but  in  the  “real,”  physical  world.  Like 
hronir  (objects  created  on  Tlon  by  pure  thought),  foreign  ob- 
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jects  of  apparently  Tlonian  origin  turned  up  in  the  narrator’s  re¬ 
ality,  and  with  increasing  frequency  as  word  of  the  fictional 
world  spread.  Not  only  did  ideas  become  reality,  but  the  idea 
that  ideas  can  become  reality  itself  became  reality. 

The  implication  that  I  think  Borges’s  story  is  drawing  is 
that  collective  imagination  can  create  reality:  that  the  more  an 
idea  belongs  to  people’s  minds,  the  more  it  belongs  also  to 
their  experience.  For  if  the  imaginary  were  experienced  just  as 
vividly  and  distinctly  as  the  real,  how  could  we  tell  them  apart? 
And  why  should  we  bother?  When  enough  people  are  living  in 
the  fantasy,  maybe  it  is  rational  to  join  them.  Maybe  it  is  irra¬ 
tional  not  to. 

The  story  of  Tlon  also  makes  a  related  point  about  his¬ 
tory.  The  history  that  counts  is  not  the  record  of  actual  events, 
but  the  account  that  everyone  accepts.  History  is  a  part  of  the 
popular  imagination,  and  it  helps  us  interpret  our  experiences. 
On  Tlon,  the  power  of  imagination  to  invent  historical  facts 
“has  made  possible  the  interrogation  and  even  the  modification 
of  the  past,  which  is  now  no  less  plastic  and  docile  than  the  fu¬ 
ture”  (14).  Things  remembered  may  change  in  their  details,  but 
they  remain  vivid;  things  forgotten  simply  cease  to  exist.  But 
the  phenomenon  is  not  limited  to  the  imaginary  Tlon.  In  Bor¬ 
ges’s  story,  the  mythology  of  Tlon  as  created  by  the  Orbis  Ter- 
tius  conspirators  and  embroidered  by  the  press,  by  academics, 
and  by  the  popular  imagination,  takes  over  and  displaces  the 
“real”  history.  The  narrator  says  of  Tlon:  “...already  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  its  harmonious  history  (filled  with  moving  episodes)  has 
wiped  out  the  one  which  governed  my  childhood;  already  a  fic¬ 
titious  past  occupies  in  our  memories  the  place  of  another,  a 
past  of  which  we  know  nothing  with  certainty  -  not  even  that  it 
is  false”  (18).  The  “real”  history  (if  there  is  such  a  thing)  is  not 
tied  down  to  reality;  or,  seen  another  way,  reality  is  changeable 
-  and  history  along  with  it.  On  this  view  of  history,  popular  ac¬ 
ceptance  matters  more  than  truth,  for  truth  is  simply  yet  an¬ 
other  idea.  History,  as  part  of  our  reality,  is  a  prime  example  of 
the  power  of  imagination. 
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What,  then,  is  reality,  according  to  Borges?  The  answer, 
so  far  as  I  can  find  an  answer  in  this  story,  is  ambiguous. 
Maybe  reality  is  just  what  we  suppose  -  minds  and  matter,  and 
perhaps  something  supernatural  that  we  don’t  grasp  -  but  our 
minds  have  more  power  to  influence  the  material  than  we  have 
realised.  The  story’s  narrator  seems  to  take  this  view.  But  why 
should  we  believe  the  narrator?  Maybe  he  is  just  as  deluded  as 
the  magician-man  of  “The  Circular  Ruins.”  Alternately,  maybe 
reality  consists  just  of  ideas,  as  Berkeley  would  have  it  -  we 
perceive  things  and  so  cause  them  to  exist,  and  by  habit  or  by 
divine  will  we  perceive  them  with  a  certain  regularity  which 
we  refer  to  as  the  ‘laws  of  nature’  -  and  by  exerting  a  power  of 
suggestion  over  people’s  minds  it  is  possible  to  alter  the  ideas 
they  produce,  and  so  to  alter  their  reality.  This  second  interpre¬ 
tation  is  more  consistent  with  this  story,  and  also  more  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  reading  I  have  given  to  “The  Circular  Ruins.”  But 
even  so,  there  are  enough  ambiguities  to  leave  the  matter  unset¬ 
tled,  and  it  is  still  possible  to  interpret  these  stories  as  parody  or 
mere  fantasy. 

Although  I  have  called  “Tlon,  Uqbar,  Orbis  Tertius”  a 
story,  in  its  form  it  is  more  like  a  report,  as  if  it  were  an  article 
or  an  essay  recounting  the  facts.  The  text  includes  half-a-dozen 
footnotes,  some  truly  factual,  some  clearly  fictional,  and  some 
ambiguous.  This  tactic  is  part  of  Borges’s  strategy  of  blurring 
truth  and  fiction,  reality  and  imagination.  The  very  form  of  the 
work  -  some  hybrid  of  story,  essay,  and  report  -  advances  Bor¬ 
ges’s  theme  of  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  imagination  from 
reality. 

Other  ambiguities  are  more  challenging.  One  detail  in 
particular  which  gives  me  pause  is  the  narrator’s  mention  that 
the  first  section  of  his  account  originally  appeared  in  a  pulp 
fantasy  magazine  in  1940  (14).  Does  this  mean  that  the  fiction 
of  Orbis  Tertius  was  itself  a  fiction,  and  that  the  fiction  of  the 
fiction1  inspired  others  to  imitate  it  in  new  fictions,2  which  only 
then  started  to  become  “real”?  What  then  of  the  narrator’s  ref¬ 
erences  to  the  same  people’s  names,  both  within  his  fiction  and 
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later,  as  though  they  were  living  people?  It  would  be  easier  to 
overlook  the  narrator’s  mention  of  The  Anthology  of  Fantastic 
Literature ,  but  clearly  Borges  placed  this  detail  deliberately. 
The  interpretive  problem  he  creates  here  is  not  easily  resolved, 
and  probably  that  is  how  he  intended  it.  With  so  many  layers  of 
reality  and  fiction,  and  their  attendant  ambiguities,  this  story 
seems  crafted  to  induce  confusion  and  doubt.  There  are  still 
other  troublesome  ambiguities  both  in  “Tlon,  Uqbar,  Orbis  Ter- 
tius”  and  in  “The  Circular  Ruins,”3  but  I  think  it  is  not  impor¬ 
tant  to  sort  them  all  out,  for  surely  they  are  created  intention¬ 
ally  by  Borges.  Rather,  I  think  the  point  is  to  notice  how  thor¬ 
oughly  he  blurs  imagination  and  reality  with  and  within  these 
two  stories,  and  how  hard  it  is,  as  the  reader,  to  escape  the 
sense  of  personal  confusion  between  reality  and  fiction  which 
they  induce.  It  is  the  form  of  the  stories  that  in  effect  communi¬ 
cates  the  content. 

The  narrator  in  “Tlon,  Uqbar,  Orbis  Tertius”  speaks  of 
the  imaginary  planet  Tlon  intruding  on  reality  (16).  There  is, 
within  this  story,  an  obvious  sense  in  which  the  work  of  Orbis 
Tertius  intrudes  on  the  narrator’s  reality,  just  as  the  magician- 
man’s  son  is  an  intrusion  on  reality;  but  I  think  intrusion  on  re¬ 
ality  can  also  be  understood  in  a  richer  (if  vaguer)  sense.  If  we 
accept  along  with  Borges  that  mental  experiences  define  or  at 
least  shape  reality,  we  could  say  that  all  fiction  intrudes  on  re¬ 
ality.4  It  is  hard  to  state  precisely  what  this  intrusion  amounts 
to,  and  perhaps  this  difficulty  points  to  a  limitation  of  conven¬ 
tional  philosophic  prose,  but  I  will  nonetheless  attempt  to  shed 
some  light  on  the  matter. 

Reading  fiction,  I  propose,  makes  us  experience  new 
things,  or  experience  old  things  in  new  ways,  and  so  changes 
the  framework  of  mental  history  upon  which  we  interpret  our 
perceptions.  Each  experience  of  reading  fiction  adds  something 
to  the  history  of  my  thoughts  that  was  not  there  before;  that  his¬ 
tory  is  brought  to  bear  on  my  interpretations  of  subsequent  ex¬ 
periences,  just  as  a  people’s  history  bears  on  its  collective  un¬ 
derstanding  of  itself.  When  I  read  fiction,  I  allow  it  into  my 
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mental  experience;  I  allow  it  to  alter,  at  least  temporarily,  my 
perceptions  and  imaginings.  An  idealist,  for  whom  perceptions 
are  reality,  could  say  that  fiction  thereby  alters  my  reality. 

Is  this  any  different  from  saying  merely  that  all  experi¬ 
ences  influence  my  interpretation  of  future  experiences?  Maybe 
not,  but  even  so  it  is  noteworthy  that  fiction  has  the  same 
power  as  “real”  experiences  to  exert  this  influence.  As  in  the 
point  above  concerning  history,  truth  seems  not  to  be  the  decid¬ 
ing  factor.  Though  we  might  like  to  think  that  only  “reality”  is 
able  to  shape  our  lives,  Borges’s  stories  show  that  fiction  can 
intrude  on  reality’s  turf.  Fiction  can  intrude  on  our  mental  re¬ 
alities  and  allow  the  experience  of  possibilities,  such  as  the 
ideal  character  of  existence  suggested  in  Borges’s  stories,  in  a 
personally  relevant  way,  a  way  that  changes  the  meaning  of  fu¬ 
ture  experiences.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  I  think  we  can  say  fic¬ 
tion  intrudes  on  reality. 

The  philosophical  strength  of  fiction  is  in  making  mere 
possibilities  plausible.  By  addressing  the  human  being  at  a  dif¬ 
ferent  level  from  that  which  the  philosopher  normally  engages, 
fiction  can  intrude  on  our  comfortable  reality  and  reveal  that 
other  things  are  both  possible  and  indeed  not  as  improbable  as 
we  may  have  thought.  As  Johnson  and  others  pointed  out,  ide¬ 
alism  from  Berkeley’s  pen  can  seem  absurd  and  ridiculous.  In 
Borges’s  renderings,  idealism  is  still  absurd  but  somehow  more 
credible.  Borges’s  stories  explore  idealism  both  at  an  abstract, 
intellectual  level  and  at  a  personal,  non-rational  level.  By  mak¬ 
ing  me,  his  reader,  reflect  for  myself  that  reality  may  be  all  in 
the  mind,  Borges  causes  idealist  philosophy  to  intrude  into  my 
reality.  Idealism  acquires  a  level  of  personal  meaning  not  pre¬ 
sent  in  its  conventional  philosophic  presentations.  This  intru¬ 
sion  is  how  fiction  can  communicate  philosophical  content,  and 
is  why  fiction  is  relevant  to  philosophy. 

I  expect  not  to  have  adequately  captured  the  richness  of 
Borges’s  fiction  in  this  essay.  But  had  I  succeeded  in  capturing 
the  essence  of  his  stories  in  my  analysis,  I  would  have  under- 
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mined  my  own  contention  that  the  message  of  a  philosophic 
fiction  is  not  transferable  to  conventional  philosophic  prose.  In 
the  case  of  these  two  stories,  the  ideas  they  contain  may  be  re¬ 
produced  in  analysis  but  the  vivid  effect  of  their  presentation  in 
Borges’s  rich  narrative  form,  and  the  real  personal  import  this 
presentation  gives  to  those  ideas,  are  dependent  on  that  fonn, 
and  can  only  be  appreciated  by  a  reading  of  his  fiction.5 


Notes: 

1  That  is,  the  narrator’s  invention  of  Orbis  Tertius’s  invention  of 
Tlon,  and  the  account  of  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  Encyclopedia 
of  Tlon  (7-14). 

2  For  example,  the  1941  letter  (14)  and  die  Memphis  copies  of  die 
first  Encyclopedia  of  Tlon  (15). 

3  For  example,  if  reality  is  what  we  perceive ,  why  wasn’t  the  magician- 
man  burned  by  his  perception  of  contact  with  the  dames? 

4  Even  if  we  wish  to  completely  reject  idealism,  we  can  still  say  that 
fiction  intrudes  on  our  perception  of  reality,  which  has  similar 
consequences. 

5  I  would  like  to  thank  Professor  Ronald  de  Sousa  for  introduc¬ 
ing  me  to  Borges  and  for  suggesting  this  line  of  inquiry  during 
his  “Philosophy  and  Literature”  undergraduate  course,  and  to 
Brandon  Watson  for  his  helpful  comments  on  an  earlier  version 
of  the  essay. 
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If  one  wished  to  choose  a  defining  issue  in  the  philosophy  of 
mathemadcs  during  the  twentieth  century,  one  would  need  to 
look  no  further  than  the  debate  that  has  raged  over  whether 
mathematical  objects,  such  as  numbers,  actually  exist.  Both  pla- 
tonists  (those  who  believe  in  mathematical  objects)  and  anti- 
platonists  (those  who  do  not)  have  good  arguments  to  support 
their  positions.  Both  theories,  however,  have  been  found  want¬ 
ing,  particularly  by  Paul  Benacerraf  in  his  1973  paper, 
“Mathematical  Truth.”  In  Platonism  and  Anti-Platonism  in  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Mark  Balaguer  claims  that  both  views  are  defensible,  but 
also  that  there  is  no  fact  of  the  matter  as  to  which  of  the  two 
views  is  correct. 

Even  without  considering  his  conclusions,  Balaguer  pre¬ 
sents  some  fairly  radical  arguments.  His  recipe  for  defending 
both  platonism  and  anti-platonism  involves  responding  to  several 
counter-arguments  with  the  claim  that  only  the  most  extreme  for¬ 
mulations  of  the  positions  do  not  succumb  to  the  attacks.  The 
version  of  anti-platonism  he  argues  for  is  a  form  of  fictionalism,  a 
view  that  claims  mathematics  is  not  really  True  of  the  world. 
The  variety  of  platonism  that  he  argues  for  is  referred  to  as  FBP, 
which  stands  for  Tull-blooded  platonism’,  and  it  is,  essentially,  the 
view  that  all  logically  possible  mathematical  objects  actually  do 
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exist,  (p.  6) 

The  book  begins  with  Benacerraf s  epistemological  prob¬ 
lem  for  mathematics,  as  presented  in  “Mathematical  Truth.” 
Since  Benacerraf  relies  on  a  causal  theory  of  knowledge  to  high¬ 
light  the  epistemological  difficulties  of  platonism,  platonists  are 
left  with  a  relatively  easy  way  out,  namely  the  rejection  of  the 
causal  theory.  Balaguer  restates  the  Benacerrafian  position  with¬ 
out  resorting  to  a  causal  theory  of  knowledge,  and  is  still  left  with 
the  problem  of  how  spatio temporal  creatures  such  as  us  can  ac¬ 
cess  abstract  objects,  which  by  definition  exist  independently  of 
space  and  time.  This  seems  to  be  enough  to  establish  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  platonism  might  be  false. 

But  is  it  enough  to  establish  that  anti-platonism  is  true? 
Balaguer  doesn’t  think  that  this  argument  shows  access  to  the 
mathematical  realm  is  impossible.  It  merely  issues  a  challenge  to 
platonists  to  account  for  the  access,  and  there  are  various  ways  of 
doing  this.  One  is  to  reject  the  first  assumption  and  claim  that 
our  minds  at  least  have  some  sort  of  non-spatiotemporal  aspect 
that  can  acquire  knowledge  of  mathematical  objects  via  a  faculty 
analogous  to  sense  perception.  Balaguer  believes  this  is  unwork¬ 
able,  as  one  still  has  to  explain  how  information  can  pass  from 
the  realm  of  the  abstract  to  the  physical  world.  He  also  considers 
rejecting  the  abstract  nature  of  the  mathematical  realm  —  perhaps 
we  perceive  mathematical  objects  such  as  sets  in  the  same  way 
that  we  perceive  physical  objects.  The  problem  Balaguer  sees  is 
that  if  one  is  to  retain  the  hierarchy  of  sets  that  mathematicians 
like  to  have  on  hand,  there  must  be  some  sort  of  abstract  aspect 
to  mathematical  objects  in  general,  and  sets  in  particular.1  One  is, 
once  again,  left  trying  to  explain  how  we  can  have  access  to  the 
abstract  element  of  mathematical  objects. 

So  if  neither  of  these  alternatives  succeeds,  then  one  is  left 
with  the  problem  of  explaining  how  human  beings  can  have 
knowledge  of  the  mathematical  realm  without  being  in  direct 
contact  with  it.  Balaguer  examines  several  possibilities,  and  finds 
them  all  wanting.  He  then  turns  to  the  task  of  explaining  the 
epistemology  that  FBP  entails,  and  defending  FBP  in  order  to 
show  that  this  epistemology  is  possible.  The  central  idea  is  that  if 
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FBP  is  correct,  then  the  Benacerrafian  objection  basically  disap¬ 
pears;  for  if  all  logically  possible  mathematical  objects  exist,  then 
any  consistent  mathematical  theory  will  truly  describe  part  of  the 
mathematical  realm.  All  we  need  to  worry  about,  therefore,  is  the 
consistency  of  our  theories,  which  does  not  require  access  to  the 
objects  with  which  the  theories  are  concerned.  The  idea  behind 
his  argument  is  that  FBP  can  account  for  our  knowledge  of  the 
consistency  of  a  mathematical  theory  without  accessing  the 
mathematical  realm 

The  biggest  objection  Balaguer  has  to  deal  with  is  also  due 
in  part  to  Benacerraf,  and  can  be  found  in  his  1965  paper,  “What 
Numbers  Could  Not  Be.”  It  makes  the  assertion  that  since  there 
is  more  than  one  way  of  defining  the  natural  numbers,  that  noth¬ 
ing  that  sets  any  of  them  apart  from  the  others,  and  that  since 
platonism  insists  on  a  unique  sequence  that  is  the  natural  num¬ 
bers,  platonism  must  be  wrong.  The  issue  of  uniqueness,  and 
whether  or  not  it  works  as  part  of  a  platonist  philosophy  of 
mathematics,  is  what  makes  Balaguer’ s  approach  particularly  in¬ 
teresting.  Fie  relies  on  the  idea  that  non-uniqueness  is  not  actu¬ 
ally  a  problem  —  it  does  not  matter  if  our  singular  mathematical 
terms  do  not  have  unique  referents.  We  certainly  talk  as  if  they 
do,  but  as  long  as  the  mathematical  objects  we  talk  about  behave 
in  the  way  they  are  supposed  to,  then  we  can  have  as  many  as  we 
like  filling  the  same  role.  As  Balaguer  puts  it, 

when  NUP-ists  (non-unique  platonists)  allow  that  our 
mathematical  theories  might  not  capture  unique  parts 
of  the  mathematical  realm,  they  are  merely  acknowl¬ 
edging  that  the  mathematical  realm  is,  in  some  sense, 

“beyond  us”  and  that  there  may  be  parts  and  facets  of 
the  mathematical  realm  that  we’ve  never  thought 
about,  (p.  90), 

This  does  have  a  certain  philosophical  appeal.  After  all,  we  are 
talking  about  a  realm  that  is  supposed  to  be  vast  enough  to  con¬ 
tain  all  the  mathematics  that  has  yet  to  be  done,  as  well  as  all  that 
has  been  to  date. 
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It  might  seem  as  if  FBP  is  home  free.  But  there  are  still 
some  loose  ends  to  tie  up,  namely  the  problem  of  applicability, 
which  he  believes  is  not  just  an  issue  for  fictionalists  to  worry 
about,  and  the  issue  of  Ockham’s  razor,  which  some  think  favors 
anti-platonism  over  platonism.  Balaguer  does  address  these  is¬ 
sues,  but  not  until  he  has  surveyed  the  objections  to  anti¬ 
platonism.  He  rejects  most  anti-platonist  positions  with  an  argu¬ 
ment  that  originates  with  Gottlob  Frege.  It  claims  that  only  pla¬ 
tonism  can  account  for  mathematical  truth,  and  only  mathemati¬ 
cal  truth  can  account  for  the  indispensability  of  mathematical 
theories  to  empirical  science,  hence  platonism  must  be  correct. 
Anti-platonists  have  to  reject  one  premise  or  the  other,  if  they  are 
to  avoid  the  conclusion,  and  Balaguer  rejects  the  idea  of  trying  to 
salvage  mathematical  truth  from  an  anti-platonist  standpoint,  in¬ 
stead  going  along  with  Hartry  Field’s  fictionalist  approach  of  re¬ 
jecting  the  second  premise.  Unlike  Field,  Balaguer  concedes  that 
mathematics  is  indispensable,  and  accounts  for  indispensable  ap¬ 
plications  in  a  fictionalist  manner.  First  he  needs  to  show  that 
fictionalism  is  superior  to  all  the  other  variations  of  anti¬ 
platonism 

His  argument  for  favoring  fictionalism  is  that  it  provides 
a  straightforward,  standard,  face-value  interpretation  of  mathe¬ 
matical  theory,  whereas  the  others,  such  as  conventionalism  or 
formalism,  require  a  non-standard,  counter-intuitive  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  what  mathematicians  are  up  to.  And  since  all  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  versions  of  anti-realism  are  subject  to  the  indispensability 
or  applicability  problem,  and  it  is  only  aesthetic  and  pragmatic 
reasons  that  make  us  choose  between  competing  but  consistent 
mathematical  theories,  fictionalism  will  do  the  job  as  well  as  any 
of  the  others.  Does  fictionalism  not  fly  in  the  face  of  mathemati¬ 
cal  practice  in  its  denial  of  the  truth  of  our  mathematical  theories? 
Balaguer  does  not  think  so,  suggesting  that  “there  is  nothing  in 
mathematical  practice  that  dictates  how  we  should  interpret  the 
word  ‘true’  as  it  is  used  by  mathematicians”  (p.  100.) 

Before  addressing  indispensability,  he  demonstrates  that 
realist  versions  of  anti-platonism  are  untenable,  taking  as  his  ex¬ 
ample  John  Stuart  Mill’s  empiricist  view  of  mathematics.  Mill’s 
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ideas  run  into  various  problems,  notably  empirical  verifiability-  if 
mathematics  were  an  empirical  science,  then  it  would  depend  on 
physical  facts  and  be  subject  to  experimental  verification.  There 
are  plenty  of  mathematical  objects  for  which  it  is  virtually  impos¬ 
sible  to  imagine  corresponding  physical  objects.  Balaguer  de¬ 
clares  that  Mill’s  view  is  untenable  and  claims,  “[one]  needn’t  lis¬ 
ten  to  mathematicians  for  very  long  before  one  gets  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  they  are  simply  not  concerned  with  physical  objects  like 
eggs  and  biscuits  and  blocks.”  (p.  109) 

In  chapter  7,  he  tackles  the  problem  of  the  Qume- 
Putnam  in  dispensability  argument.  This  argument  is  commonly 
used  against  anti-platonism.  However,  as  Balaguer  notes  quite 
rightly,  an  appeal  to  truth  of  a  theory  is  not  enough  to  account  for 
its  relevance.  Hence,  platonists  have  to  account  for  applicability 
and/or  indispensability  as  well,  which  is  likely  to  be  a  difficult 
task.  Under  Balaguer’s  reading,  the  Quine-Putnam  argument 
comes  out,  not  in  favor  of  platonism,  but  rather  against  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  causal  isolation  (PCI),  which  says  that  there  are  no  causal 
relationships  between  mathematical  objects  and  physical  ones. 
This  leads  to  the  question  of  how  mathematical  theories  can  be 
relevant  to  physical  ones,  but  Balaguer  decides  to  let  the  PCI- 
platonists  “ride  on  the  coattails  of  fictionalists”  (p.  112)  by  solv¬ 
ing  the  analogous  difficulties  posed  to  fictionalism  first.  So  how 
is  he  going  to  account  for  indispensability?  He  actually  doesn’t. 
Instead,  he  claims  that  neither  the  notion  of  relative  or  absolute 
indispensability  is  a  problem  for  fictionalists  in  particular,  in  part 
because  he  himself  does  not  believe  mathematics  is  indispensable. 
In  order  to  support  this  claim,  he  has  to  argue  that  science  has  a 
purely  nominalistic  (i.e.  mathematics-free)  content  in  the  first 
place  that  provides  a  complete  picture  of  the  world,  and  that  si¬ 
multaneously  believing  in  the  truth  of  this  content  and  the  false¬ 
hood  of  the  platonistic  content  is  a  tenable  position. 2 

This  depends,  once  again,  on  the  aforementioned  PCI, 
for  it  is  by  virtue  of  their  non-causal  relationship  to  the  physical 
world  that  mathematical  objects,  and  our  theories  about  them, 
can  be  taken  to  be  independent  of  the  physical  world.  Of  course, 
one  might  say  that  just  because  mathematical  objects  do  not  play 
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a  causal  role  in  science  does  not  mean  that  they  do  not  play  a  role 
at  all.  This  seems  especially  true  when  one  considers  the  fact  that 
many  scientific  statements  describe  relations  between  physical 
systems  and  numbers.  According  to  Balaguer,  these  sorts  of 
statements,  although  they  describe  ‘mixed  facts’  (i.e.  facts  that  in¬ 
clude  elements  of  both  physical  systems  and  mathematical  ones), 
do  not  describe  fundamentally  mixed  facts.  Due  to  the  lack  of 
causal  relationship  between,  for  example,  the  temperature  of  a 
system  in  degrees  Celsius  and  the  system  itself,  there  must  be  a 
purely  physical  fact  about  the  system  that  makes  the  statement 
that  says  ‘this  system  is  at  so-many  degrees  Celsius’  true  (p.  133.) 
Whether  or  not  we  can  say  anything  about  just  what  this  physical 
fact  is  does  not  matter  in  this  context. 

If  his  approach  works,  then  he  can  easily  explain  why 
nominalistic  scientific  realism  does  not  entail  the  possibility  of 
nominalizing  every  physical  theory.  It  is  entirely  plausible  that, 
even  if  there  were  indispensable  applications  of  mathematics  to 
science,  because  of  the  causally  inert  nature  of  mathematical  ob¬ 
jects,  there  would  still  be  an  independent  set  of  purely  physical 
facts  about  the  world,  whether  or  not  we  can  express  them  in  a 
nominalistic  fashion: 

In  short,  the  point  here  is  that  it  doesn’t  matter  whether  our 
theories  can  be  separated  into  the  purely  nominalistic  and  the 
purely  platonistic,  because  it  already  follows  from  the  truth  of 
PCI  that  the  bottom-level  facts  are  separated  in  this  way 
(Balaguer,  pp.  13  -  ). 

He  also  makes  another  interesting  observation  about  the 
Quine-Putnam  argument  in  order  to  bolster  his  position.3  Quine 
and  Putnam  insist  that,  on  an  intuitive  level,  belief  in  causally  in¬ 
ert,  non-spatial,  non-temporal  mathematical  objects  is  necessary, 
if  we  are  to  believe  in  the  picture  of  the  physical  world  given  to 
us  by  science.  This  is  counterintuitive  to  Balaguer,  who  instead 
argues  that  mathematics  is  a  descriptive  tool  for  scientists  that  al¬ 
lows  them  to  state  their  ideas  about  the  world  in  a  simpler  fash¬ 
ion. 
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This  also  answers  the  question  of  how  fictional  mathematical 
theories  can  usefully  describe  the  physical  world.  One  objec¬ 
tion  to  fictionalism  is  that,  if  it  is  correct,  then  mathematics  is 
no  more  applicable  to  the  world  than  any  literary  work  of  fic¬ 
tion.  Balaguer  interestingly  claims  that  this  is  not  a  problem. 
And  he  is  right  —  the  worlds  of  novels  often  give  us  a  means 
of  understanding  the  real  one  we  are  living  in,  and  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  make  analogies,  such  as  ‘Stalin  was  like  the  pig  Napo¬ 
leon’  that  have  both  true  and  false  content.  4 

Unfortunately,  the  question  of  why  our  mathematical 
theories,  whether  we  take  them  to  be  true  or  false,  can  actually 
describe  the  world  is  not  one  that  Balaguer  tackles.  He  wants 
to  move  on  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  Ockham’s  razor 
can  tilt  the  balance  towards  anti-platonism.  It  is  very  tempting 
to  say,  ‘Well,  assuming  Balaguer  is  right  and  there  is  no  signifi¬ 
cant  difference  between  fictionalism  and  FBP-ism  other  than 
the  commitment  of  the  latter  to  the  actual  existence  of  mathe¬ 
matical  objects,  then  fictionalism  is  the  simpler  of  the  two 
theories,  hence  it  must  be  right  and  FBP-ism  wrong.’  This,  to 
Balaguer,  is  an  improper  use  of  the  razor.  It  cannot  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  this  particular  dilemma,  because  it  is 
supposed  to  be  a  method  of  deciding  between  two  competing 
theories  that  explain  the  same  facts.  But  fictionalists,  in  adopt¬ 
ing  an  anti-realist  stance,  have  thrown  out  the  very  facts  they 
would  need  to  call  on  for  Ockham’s  razor  to  work,  which 
leaves  us  in  exactly  the  position  Balaguer  wants  us  in,  namely 
with  no  good  way  of  telling  which  of  the  two  alternatives  is 
correct. 

He  could  end  the  book  here,  leaving  it  as  a  historical 
overview  of  the  debate  between  platonism  and  anti-platonism. 
Instead,  he  carries  on  to  the  third  part  of  the  book,  which  con¬ 
tains  the  most  thought-provoking  material.  He  arrives  at  two 
more  conclusions  -  a  strong  epistemic  conclusion,  and  a  meta¬ 
physical  one.  The  strong  epistemic  conclusion  asserts  that 
there  simply  cannot  be  any  cogent  argument  one  way  or  the 
other.  Simply  put,  FBP  and  fictionalism  are,  in  spite  of  being 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  ontological  fence,  identical  in  every 
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respect  that  has  consequences  for  us.  The  more  radical  meta¬ 
physical  conclusion  is  that  the  question  of  the  existence  of  ab¬ 
stract  objects  is  factually  empty.  Balaguer  makes  this  claim  via  a 
“kinder,  gentler”  version  of  logical  positivism  (p.  159)  that  brings 
in  issues  about  truth  conditions,  possible  worlds,  and  conditions 
for  meaningfulness. 

It  does  seem  as  if  FBP  and  fictionalism  are  two  sides  of  the 
same  coin.  But  it  is  not  quite  enough  that  there  is  only  one  dis¬ 
agreement  between  the  two.  Balaguer  needs  to  show  that  this 
cannot  be  settled  and  that  there  cannot  be  any  other  difference 
between  them.  The  latter  he  does  not  argue  for,  instead  invoking 
the  lack  of  discovery  of  such  a  difference  in  the  entire  history  of 
philosophy.5  Regarding  the  former,  it  should  be  clear  by  now 
that,  since  we  have  no  way  of  accessing  the  mathematical  realm, 
we  cannot  settle  the  question  directly.  And  in  order  to  construct 
a  reductio  ad  absurdum  argument,  there  would  have  to  be  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  consequences  to  work  with.  But  there  are  no  differences 
between  the  consequences  of  the  two  theories,  so  his  argument 
for  the  strong  epistemological  conclusion  goes  through. 

This  conclusion  still  only  deals  with  the  domain  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  Balaguer  wants  to  move  into  the  realm  of  abstract 
objects  in  general.  He  suggests  on  page  159  that  the  sentence, 
“There  exist  abstract  objects;  that  is  there  are  objects  that  exist 
outside  of  spacetime”,  which  he  refers  to  thereafter  as  (*),  does 
not  have  truth  conditions.  This  is  not  to  say  that  (*)  is  meaning¬ 
less.  In  fact,  his  entire  argument  depends  on  being  able  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  meaning  and  truth  conditions.6  The  idea  of  a  sen¬ 
tence  that  has  meaning  without  truth  conditions  might  seem  a  bit 
odd,  but  Balaguer  gives  us  enough  examples  that  it  is  clear  we 
deal  with  them  on  a  fairly  regular  basis.  We  can  understand 
propositions  such  as,  “my  head  is  asleep”,  “the  world  is  good”, 
and  “Albert  is  fat”,  but  it  is  not  clear  in  any  of  these  cases  exactly 
what  state  of  affairs  would  make  these  true.7  In  the  case  of  (*), 
Balaguer  claims  that,  since  we  spatiotemporal  creatures  don’t 
have  any  idea  as  to  what  a  world  would  have  to  be  like  if  it  con¬ 
tained  abstract  objects,  (*)  is  an  English  sentence  whose  possible- 
world-style  truth  conditions  must  be  non-existent,  since  they  are 
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determined  by  our  usage.  While  the  idea  that  our  use  of  language 
can  have  that  much  determining  power  might  be  unpalatable,  it  is 
certainly  quite  easy  to  believe  that  we  cannot  have  any  way  of 
knowing  what  it  is  like  for  something  to  exist  independendy  of 
space  and  time. 

Balaguer  is  willing  to  admit  that  his  arguments  for  the 
strong  epistemic  and  metaphysical  conclusions  are  not  airdght. 
In  fact,  he  describes  the  latter  as  a  “first  shot”  at  a  conclusion  that 
he  thinks  is  intuitively  appealing  but  has  never  been  properly  ad¬ 
vocated.8  This  does  let  him  off  the  hook  in  terms  of  how  rigor¬ 
ous  his  arguments  need  to  be,  but  it  has  the  effect  of  making  the 
book  rather  open-ended.  Assuming  that  other  philosophers  take 
up  the  challenge  he  has  issued,  it  will  still  be  an  important  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  metaphysical,  as  well  as  mathematical,  debates  in 
which  philosophers  are  still  so  fond  of  engaging. 


Notes: 

1  Balaguer  uses  the  following  example  to  illustrate  this  point:  if 
one  has  a  set  of  eggs,  then  it  is  entirely  physically  identical  with 
the  set  containing  that  set,  the  pair  containing  both  those  sets, 
etc.  But  these  sets  are  supposedly  different,  hence  they  must  be 
different  in  a  non-physical  way.  See  Balaguer,  p.  30. 

2  Balaguer  gives  us  a  thought  experiment  on  p.  132  to  illustrate 
this  view:  “We  can  think  of  it  this  way:  if  all  the  objects  in  the 
mathematical  realm  suddenly  disappeared  nothing  would  change  in 
the  physical  world;  thus,  if  empirical  science  is  true  right  now, 
then  its  nominalistic  content  would  remain  true,  even  if  the 
mathematical  real  disappeared;  but  this  suggests  that  if  there 
never  existed  any  mathematical  objects  to  begin  with,  the  nomi¬ 
nalistic  content  of  empirical  science  could  nonetheless  be  true.” 

3  In  fact,  he  goes  into  a  fairly  extensive  argument  for  his  observa¬ 
tion  —  see  pp.  136-42. 

4  The  former  being  the  historical  content,  and  the  latter  the  Ani¬ 
mal  Farm  content,  which  is  literally  false  because  of  the  fictional 
nature  of  the  work.  See  Balaguer,  p.  140. 
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5  “The  reason  is  simple:  it’s  hard  to  believe,  at  this  point  in  his¬ 
tory,  after  twenty-four  centuries  of  debate,  that  either  platonism 
or  and-platonism  could  be  refuted.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems 
very  plausible  to  suppose  that  perennial  metaphysical  views  like 
platonism  and  anti-platonism  can  neither  be  established  nor  re¬ 
futed,  that  the  totality  of  evidence  available  to  us  is  simply  not 
sufficient  to  settle  disputes  of  this  sort.”  (p.  158) 

6  This  is  not  to  say  that  (*)  is  lacking  in  any  sort  of  truth  condition 
whatsoever;  it  certainly  has  the  disquotational  sort,  i.e.  it  is  true  if 
and  only  if  there  are  objects  that  exist  independently  of  space- 
time.  But,  according  to  Balaguer,  this  does  not  get  us  anywhere  - 
we  need  possible-world-style  truth  conditions  if  we  are  to  be  able  to 
discover  a  fact  of  the  matter  about  (*). 

7  Here  I  am  borrowing  shamelessly  from  Balaguer’s  examples  on 
p.  164,  if  not  stealing  them  outright. 

8  As  he  states  on  p.  158,  “The  metaphysical  conclusion  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  radical  claim,  one  that  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  difficult  to 
justify.  But  at  the  same  time,  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  philoso¬ 
phers  who  accept  the  underlying  intuition  here,  that  is,  the  intui¬ 
tion  that  certain  metaphysical  disputes,  such  as  the  dispute  over 
the  existence  of  abstract  objects,  are  in  some  sense  factually  empty. 
But  while  many  of  us  share  an  intuition  of  this  general  flavor,  al¬ 
most  no  one  knows  how  to  argue  for  it.  And  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  ought  to  welcome  discussions  that  yield  “first  shots”  at 
arguments  for  the  metaphysical  conclusion.” 
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